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OLD EGYPTIAN LOVE SONGS. 


S Kans love songs of Egypt—coming as they do from such a land 
and such an age, and preserved in a manner so romantic— 
possess a peculiar charm. ‘*The beautiful, gladsome songs of thy 
sister, whom thy heart loves, who walks in the fields,” have not lost 
their sweet trueness to nature. It may be explained that ‘ sister” 
is a name applied to the affianced or sometimes mistress of the fond 
lover. Several passages in this collection remind us of the Song of 
Solomon. The love-sick maiden looks in vain across the fields to 
see whether ‘‘the brother whom her heart loves” is returning to 
her side. She sees him not. Comfort flies from her heart. She 
refuses her daily food. She declares; ‘* What is sweet to the mouth, 
is to me as the gall of birds; thy breath alone can comfort my 
heart.” She tries to do a little work, but her heart is not in it. 
Whatever she does, she is lonely without her lover. She sets her 
snare for her birds. 
“‘ All the birds of Arabia flutter over Egypt, 
Anointed with myrrh; 
The one that comes first, seizes my worm. 
He brings his fragrance from Arabia, 
His claws are full of incense. 
My heart longs for thee, that we may open the 
snare together, 
I with thee together, alone, 
That thou mayest hear the wailing cry of my 
beautiful one annointed with myrrh, 
There, thou together with me, 
I set the snare : 
Hew beautiful is he who comes into the field, 
because one loves him.” 
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Her lover does not come to her, and she is so undone because of 
his long absence, that she can do nothing. She can only speak 


her sorrow. 
‘‘ The cry of the goose wails, 


It is caught by the worm. 

Thy love makes me tremble 

And I cannot loose the snare. 

I will carry my net away. 

What will my mother say when I come to her? 
Every day I return laden with my spoil, 

But to-day I have set no snare, 

For thy love has taken possession of me.” 


Still more passionately she speaks as the thoughts of him whom 
her heart loves fan the flame which is consuming her. 
“There beautiful one, my wish is (to be with 
thee) as thy wife, 
That thy arm may lie upon my arm. 
Will not my brother (come) to-night? 
Otherwise I am as one who lies in the grave. 
For art thou not health and light?” 

She retires to rest, but sleep comes not to her eyes, nor slumber 
to her eyelids. After a wakeful night, the morning light rewards 
her by the return of her beloved. The world is changed at once, 
and everything is now beautiful. Her sorrow is forgotten; her 
heart is light and gay. 


“‘ The voice of the dove speaks, 

She says: ‘the world is light, observe it.’ 

Then, thou bird dost entice me. 

Then I find my brother in his room, 

And my heart is joyful * * * 

I will not turn from thee, 

My hand remains in thy hand, 

When I go out I am with thee in all beautiful places.” 

True love never runs smooth, and the lovers have a quarrel. She 
expects her lover, but he disappoints her. She looks out of the 
door of her house, down the street, waiting for her lover. She 
hears foot-steps. Her heart beats faster; but it is only a messenger 
sent to say that her lover has been detained so that he cannot pay 
his promised visit. Her jealousy is aroused. She replies to the 
messenger, and her answer to her lover is, ‘* Say only another has 
found thee.” 

Now the youth himself is made to complain. His * sister” will 
not come to him. 

“T will lie down in my room, 


I am ill indeed through violence. 
My neighbors come to visit me, 
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Yet if my sister came with them, 
She would put all the doctors to shame, (?) 
For she understands my sickness.” 


He would give everything if she would only come and speak to 
to him. He would far rather she would upbraid him in anger ; but 
her silence he cannot endure. 


“The castle of my sister — 

Her tank lies before her house, 

Her door stands open * * * 

Then my sister comes out angrily. 

Ah, if I were only her door keeper, 

That she might scold me, 

Then should I hear her voice even though she were angry, 
As a hoy full of fear before her.” 


The Egyptians were lovers of flowers. Their tables were decked 
with flowers, wreaths of flowers were indispensable for the wine- 
jars, and flowers were woven in the hair of the guests and held in 
their hands. Flowers are represented in profusion on the monu- 
ments, presented to the gods, and placed upon the coffins of the 
dead. Flowers have suggested much in Egyptian architecture, and 
help fill out the list of alphabetic signs. Trees were the confidantes 
of lovers, and the garden was their favorite trysting place. When 
all the flowers of the garden were in full bloom, the wild fig-tree 
calls the maiden to the shade which its leaves afford. 


“ The little sycamore 

Which she planted with her hand, 

She begins to speak, 

And her (words are as) drops of honey. 
She is charming, her bower is green, 
Greener than (the papyrus). 

She is laden with fruit, 

Redder than the ruby. 

The color of her leaves is as glass, 

Her stem is as the color of the opal * * * 
It is cool in her shadow. 

She sends her letter by a little maiden, 
The daughter of her chief gardener, 

She makes her haste to her beloved: 
Come and linger in the (garden) * * * 
The servants who belong to thee 

Come with the dinner things ; 

They are bringing bear of every (kind), 
With all manner of bread, 

Flowers of yesterday and of to-day 

And all kinds of refreshing fruit. 

Come, spend this festival day 

And to-morrow and the day after to-morrow * * * 
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Sitting in my shadow. 

Thy companion sits at thy right hand, 

Then don’t make him drink, 

And then thou dost follow what he says * * * 
I am of a silent nature, 

And I do not tell what I see. 

I do not chatter.” 

A most beautiful conceit is the form of a love-song which we may 
compare with the Italian ritornelles. Each couplet begins with the 
name of a flower, and the remainder of the couplet forms a light 
play upon the word. While singing her love-song, the maiden 
weaves a wreath, and each flower which she adds, reminds her of 
her lover, and suggests a couplet inher song. Erman givesa single 
couplet, replacing the Egyptian word-play, by one of like import: 

“ Blush roses are in it (the wreath), one d/ushes 
before thee. 

I am thy first sister, 

And thou art to me as the garden, 

Which I have planted with flowers 

And all sweet-smelling herbs, 

I directed a canal into it, 

That thou mightest dip thy hand into it, 

When the north wind blows cool. 

The beautiful place where we take a walk, 

When thine hand rests within mine 

With thoughtful mind and joyful heart, 

Because we walk together. 

It is intoxicating to me to hear thy voice, 

And my life depends upon hearing thee. 

Whenever I see thee 

It is better to me than food and drink.” 


In the desert barrenness of Egyptian literature, an oasis now and 
then affords especial pleasure. Such an oasis is furnished in the 
love songs of the Harris, Turin and other papyri. Professor 
Erman, who has followed closely the translation of Maspero in his 
Etudes Egyptiennes, gives us a better account of these old love songs 
than we have met elsewhere. 


J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


THE EPISTOLARY LITERATURE OF THE ASSYRIANS. 
BY C. JOHNSTON. 
Abstract of a paper read before the University Philological Association April 20, 1894. 
| NDER the title of Assyrian letters is concluded a large number 


of documents, varying greatly in regard to contents and scope. 
They deal with almost every phase of life in Assyria and Babylonia, 
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and are sometimes of considerable historical importance. Among 
them are reports of military and civil officers of the Empire, letters 
of Kings, and of private individuals, proclamations, petitions, 
reports of priests on omens celestial and terrestrial, reports of 
physicians concerning patients commited to their care; in short, 
nearly every species of epistolary composition is represented in 
these interesting texts. 

A systematic classification of them is at present out of the 
question, since the great majority of them is still unpublished, while 
the information as to their contents supplied by Bezold’s Catalogue 
of the Kouyunjik Collection is of the vaguest possible character. 
Many of those already published are, moreover, as yet very obscure. 

The value of these letters both from the historical data they 
contain, and from the light they throw upon Assyro-Babylonian life 
and manners, is obvious. Thus, for example, from the proclamation 
of Asurbanipal to the Babylonians, in IV R’, 45, No. 1, we learn 
something of the methods adopted by his brother Samassumukin to 
stir up the people to revolt, and of the efforts of the Assyrian King 
to avert the threatened calamity. 

K. 13 (IV R’, 45, No. 2), a dispatch from the Assyrian General, 
Bel-ibni, reports the flight of Ummanaldas, King of Elam, from his 
capital, and furnishes valuable details in regard to the events, which 
resulted in the invasion of Elam and the sacking of Susa, described 
in that portion of the Annals of Asurbanipal recording the eighth 
campaign of that monarch; while the dispatch K. to (Pinches’ 
Texts, p. 6), proceeding from the same writer, affords an insight 
into the distracted state of Elam, which, weakened by internal 
factional contests, fell an easy prey to the Assyrian arms. 

The letters of the old courtier Rammédn-Sum-ucur afford a glimpse 
into the manners and customs of the Assyrian Court of the days of 
the Sargonides, and two of them especially, K. 183 and K. 595, 
are models of courtly style. The former complains that, owing to 
the machinations of powerful enemies, the writer’s son had failed 
to gbtain a place at court, to which, it would seem, his birth entitled 
him, and in moving terms, appeals to the King to remedy the 
injustice done him. The latter (KF. 595), a reply apparently to a 
kindly and familiar letter from the King, contains two distinct plays 
upon words, by ringing the changes upon which the writer conveys 
a series of compliments to his royal master. 

In the text K. 629, the priest Madbd-sum-iddina gives the pro- 
gramme of a religious ceremony, accompained by a procession, to 
be held in honor of the god Wadéé@ in the city of Kelah, in which 
he proposed to take part, and concludes with pious wishes for the 
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welfare of the prince, to whom the letter is addressed. Letters from 
priests, indeed, are very numerous, and usually contain answers to 
requests for information concerning lucky or unlucky days, charms 
and similar matters. The picture of King Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
Book of Daniel, calling in the aid of his magicians and soothsayers, 
is by no means overdrawn. 

In spite of the very complete system of laws evidenced by the 
contract tablets, we often find petitions complaining of the subversion 
of justice to private ends, but it must be remembered that all such 
petitions are ex parte statements, and that few men who lose a case 
at law, acquiesce entirely in the justice of the decision. 

So many sculptures have been found representing Assyrian Kings 
riding in chariots drawn by spirited steeds, that it is interesting to 
find a number of letters reporting the arrival of horses for the use of 
the King, his household, or his officers, and to learn that the most 
highly prized breeds of these animals were the Ethiopian and the 
Median. 

These few examples will give some idea of the contents of the 
letters, and of what we may expect to learn from them when a 
sufficient amount of material has been made accessible. The study, 
however, is by no means an easy one. These texts, varying in 
length from six or seven, to sixty or seventy lines, proceed from a 
great variety of writers, and come from every part of the Assyrian 
Empire. Individual differences of style occur, as a matter of 
course: the styles of the courtier Rammdn-Sum-ugur, and of the 
soldier Se/-ibni distinctly reflect the personalities of the writers. 
Dialectic peculiarities are to be expected, but here great caution 
must be exercised. Above all it must be borne in mind that these 
letters are not composed in the classical language of the historical 
and poetical texts, but in the colloquial speech of Assyria and 
Babylonia, of the time of the Sargonides. Much, of course, 
depends upon the subject-matter and the personality of the writer. 
The soldier, the priest, the physician, the astrologer, each has his 
technical terms and his peculiar style: but even the most elevated 
epistolary style differs considerably from that of the official historical 
texts. Words and forms abound which are only to be found in this 
branch of Assyro-Babylonian literature, and the long and flowing 
periods of the classical texts are here replaced by terser forms of 
speech. The syntactical constructions are less rigid, while the 
employment of shorter sentences and the frequent use of the particles, 
especially of the emphatic enclitic -#/, renders the style vivid 
and lively. 

In speaking of the epistolary literature of the Assyrians, reference 
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has been had to the letters of the latter period, that of the Sargo- 
nides (B. C. 722-606), and as for a long time no others were known 
to exist, the term has become so permanently fixed that it has been 
retained here for the sake of convenience. _Its application is now, 
however, no longer strictly accurate. In the winter of 1887-88, 
some natives found, at Tel* el-Amarna in Upper Egypt, about 350 
cuneiform tablets which proved to consist of letters and dispatches 
‘addressed to the court of Egypt of the 15th century B. C. 
Amenophis III (1449 B. C.), of the 18th dynasty, married, as has 
long been known from the Egyptian monuments, a Mesopotamian 
princess named 7Z%i or Tht, by whom he became the father of his 
successor, Amenophis IV. The latter, who reigned only about 
twelve years, seceded from the national worship of Amen, and 
endeavored to substitute for it that of Aten, or the solar disk. His 
attempts were frustrated by the vigorous opposition of the priest- 
hood, and he retired to a place about 180 miles above Memphis on 
the Nile, where he built a new town, temple and palace. 

It was in the ruins of this palace, near the modern village of Tel 
el-Amarna, that these invaluable tablets were found. They consist 
of letters and dispatches from Asiatic monarchs—among them 
Burnaburiash, king of Babylon, and Asur-udallit, king of Assyria, 
both previously known from the cuneiform inscriptions—and from 
Egyptian perfects and governors of a large number of towns in 
Syria and Phenicia. All these tablets are written in a variety of 
the cuneiform script intermediate between the old linear and the 
later cursive form, but bearing a closer affinity to the Assyrian than 
to the Babylonian style of writing. One of these letters is com- 
posed in the language of Ar¢afi, another in that of A/itént, Meso- 
potamian districts, no specimens of whose languages had previously 
been discovered. With these two exceptions, the language em- 
ployed is Assyro-Babylonian, but, as in the letters of the Sargonide 
period, it differs considerably from that of the historical inscriptions. 
The language of the dispatches from Syria and Pheenicia exhibits, 
moreover, a number of peculiarities due to the influence of Canaanite 
environments, and in some cases genuine Canaanite words are added 
as glosses to explain Assyrian words. The letters from the more 
distant Asiatic princes are uniformly friendly in tone and refer to 





* Professor Sayce remarks in his new book 7he Higher Criticism and the Verdict 
of the Monuments (London, 1894), p. 47; In the pronunciation of the natives of 
the place the final consonant of 7é/ is not doubled before the following vowel. To 
write 7¢//, therefore, is to commit an act of incorrect pedantry. Sayce, however, 
writes 7¢// e/-Hesy, lt is certainly not necessary to spell the word with double / in 
English, in German it is different, 
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treaties with Egypt, to mutual alliances by marriage, and to inter- 
change of gifts. 

With the close, however, of the reign of Amenophis III, begins 
a series of letters from the Egyptian officers, in Syria and Pheenicia, 
indicating the decadence of the Egyptian power in that quarter. 
Revolt after revolt is reported, and the aid of troops is constantly 
demanded. The cities are all falling away from the king; the 
friends of Egypt are few and weak, and surrounded by powerful 
enemies; unless supported by strong reinforcements, they can no 
longer hold out and the country must soon be lost. Most of these 
tablets are to be referred to the reign of Amenophis IV, who, 
weakened by his unsuccessful contest with the priesthood of the 
old religion, were unable to keep in check his Syrian vassals, while 
the latter was prompt to take advantage of his weakness in order to 
achieve their independence. It is a most interesting fact that five of 
these letters are from the governor of Jerusalem, which thus appears 
as a city of importance even before the Exodus. 

The Tel el-Amarna letters have naturally attracted great attention : 
no less than 113 papers devoted to the subject are registered in the 
excellent bibliography appended to the British Museum edition of 
the texts, which appeared in 1892. The field however is by no 
means exhausted. Comparatively few of these valuable and interest- 
ing documents have, as yet, been satisfactorily translated, and the 
recent discovery of a cuneiform tablet at Z¢e/ e/-Hesy, the site of the 
ancient Lachish, gives fair promise that, at a no very distant day, 
the treasure may receive material additions. 


RECENT ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 


bee following report has been received by the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund from its Local Honorary Secretary for 
Cairo, Captain H. G. Lyons, R. E.: 

‘*October, 1894.—Among the recent acquisitions of the Gizeh 
Museum, perhaps the most noticeable are two squads of soldiers 
from a VIth Dynasty tomb at Assiut, which have been found since 
last winter. 


‘¢Each squad consists of forty figures, fixed to a wooden board 
in rows of four, and shown in the act of marching. The first one 
is composed of men of a brown complexion, presumably Egyptians, 
with thick heads of hair fastened back with the usual band, which 
is tied behind. The figures are of wood and are about thirteen 
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inches high, the whole squad being well sized and containing few 
men below the general standard. They are clad in a loin-cloth, 
white or yellowish in color, reaching rather more than half-way to 
the knee, while their equipment consists of spear and shield. The 
spears are about the height of the men themselves, and are carried 
vertically with the butts at the level of the knee. The heads are 
bronze, and make up about one-sixth of the total length of the spear, 
becoming very broad where they meet the haft, like the large spears 
of the Baggara Arabs of to-day. The shields, which are about 
eight inches from top to bottom, have a square base and come to a 
point at the top. Inside there is a wooden batten across them, at 
the part where the shield begins to narrow, which serves to carry it 
by. All the shields are painted with rude splotches of color, or 
irregular mottling, while some show a zigzag pattern of lines, or 
even diagonal bands, almost calling to mind the bars of heraldic 
shields; but so far as the position of the soldiers bearing these in 
the squad goes, nothing tends to show that they had any distin- 
guishing value. 

‘* The second squad are black skinned, and have their hair 
similarly dressed and tied back, while their clothing consists of a 
very scanty loin cloth of a red or yellow color, and some few also 
wear necklaces and anklets. They are armed with bows and 
arrows only, each man carrying four arrows in his right hand and a 
bow in his left. | These arrows are tipped with flint, which is 
shaped to a chisel-like edge and not to a sharp point. 

‘* The race distinction between the two squads is very marked, by 
a difference not only in complexion, but in size; for the black 
soldiers are at least half a head shorter, and have, besides, a much 
larger proportion of small men in their ranks. These smaller men 
are, just as in the Egyptian squad, arranged in the left center section 
—i. ¢., in rows 6, 7, and 8. The Egyptian squad is closely ‘ locked 
up,’ which contrasts strongly with the much looser formation in 
which the black troops are marching; and though this may be 
partly due to the fact that the blacks are armed with the bow instead 
of the shield and spear, still the impression which one gets is that 
they represent the irregular forces, rather than the regular drilled 
bodies to which the other squad seems to belong. 

‘¢From Dashur are two large boats, now on view in Room No. 
16. They are about the same size and of a similar type, but one is 
considerably better preserved than the other. Of the former, 
almost the whole hull and a considerable part of the deck remains, 
as well as four or five of the cross thwarts on which the deck is laid. 
The extreme length is about thirty feet, beam seven feet, and in 
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depth about three feet. The planks of the hull are fixed together 
with dove-tailed dowels and wooden trenails. 

** An extremely fine model of a boat comes from a XIIth Dynasty 
tomb at Assiut. It is five feet long and about fifteen inches broad. 
It is fully decked over, and the after part of the deck is occupied by 
a two-roomed cabin, which takes up rather more than half the 
whole deck space. Each room has a wooden door, on which is 
drawn a portrait of the owner of the tomb, with his titles; in the 
forward cabin five figures are seated, while on the forward part of 
the deck are two more figures seated, and two standing, one of 
whom is in the bow with a punting or sounding pole. The cabins 
are roofed over with bent wooden rafters neatly fitted together. 
The mast is stepped in a hole in the deck, and supported by a 
wooden box, which was strengthened by three wooden struts to 
keep it firm. 

‘*In Room 30 there is now exhibited a stela of burnt clay, on 
which have been stamped the names and titles of Amenhotep IIL, 
who is described as ** lord of C),” a blank oval wherein apparently 
any district name could be written. It also bears the figure of the 
king offering to the god. This stela was found by me in August, 
1892, at the XIIth Dynasty fortress of Matuka, on the Second 
Cataract; and a few weeks later a portion of another duplicate stela 
was found while excavating the XIIth Dynasty temple at Wadi 
Halfa. This king seems, therefore, to have deposited one of these 
stamped stelae in several of the Nubian temples as he passed along. 

‘*A Greek of the town Medina, in the Fayum, is turning out 
Greek MSS., written on the skin, which are offered for sale in 
Cairo; but no one having any acquaintance with ancient Greek 
MSS. could be deceived for a moment.” 


BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


INCE the British Museum researches in Babylonia ceased, at the 
end of 1882, the spade of the Arab digger has been at work 
for the benefit of different Bagdad dealers in antiquities, but with 
no little loss to science, seeing that for every object found by the 
lawless excavator, about half a dozen valuable antiquities are 
destroyed. 
Both the French and the Americans have been digging in 
Southern Babylonia for some years past; the former at Tel-Loh, 
and the latter at a mound called ‘ Niffir,” where formerly Layard 
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and Loftus excavated. With the exception of a few objects which 
have made their way to France and America, whatever they found 
has been taken possession of by the Ottoman authorities. It may 
be remembered that since Mr. Rassam’s exceptional privileges, 
obtained for him by the late Sir Henry Layard while ambassador in 
Constantinople, which enabled him to send to the British Museum 
everything he found in Assyria, Babylonia, and Armenia, the Porte 
has persistently refused to allow the agents of foreign museums to 
appropriate or export any antiquities out of Turkey. The con- 
sequence is that whatever is found in the excavations or obtained by 
purchase by such agents is taken possession of by the Turkish 
government. Under these rules no fewer than forty-seven cases of 
antiquities from the American diggings and about 12,000 inscribed 
clay tablets of those of the French, discovered by M. Sarzac at Tel- 
Loh, have been appropriated by the imperial delegate and sent to 
Constantinople. 

At Sippara, or Sepharvaim (the site of which was discovered by 
Mr. Rassam for the British nation about 14 years ago), the Ottoman 
authorities have been carrying on lately extensive operations under 
the superintendence of a Latin priest. At that place a large collec- 
tion of inscribed clay tablets have been found and dispatched to the 
Turkish capital. According to calculation, there must be at the 
present time no fewer than 50,000 newly discovered inscribed objects 
at the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople, obtained from 
different Babylonian sites, and the Assyrian scholar may find there 
ample sture for his study, which might add materially to the 
existing knowledge of the ancient history of Chaldea and Assyria. 

Two black basalt statues, covered with fine inscription, have 
also been found, by the Arabs; one at Imijaileeba, the site of the 
great palace of the kings of Babylon, where Belshazzar was sup- 
posed to have held his impious feast, and the other in a cave near 
Nimroud, on the opposite side of the Tigris, about twenty miles to 
the south of Mossul. These images have also been appropriated 
by the Ottoman authorities and sent to Constantinople. 

The greatest find by Arab diggers of inscribed objects that has 
come to light lately was at Tel-Loh, after M. Sarzac, the French 
agent, left. They discovered a large chamber full of inscribed clay 
tablets, most of which they sold to Armenian, Syrian, and Jewish 
brokers for exportation to England, France, Germany, and America. 
Part of the collection has already reached London and Paris, but 
the remainder has been seized by the Ottoman authorities at 
Bagdad. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


— JOHN FOWLER, presided Friday, October 26th, at the 
eighth ordinary general meeting of this fund in the Zoological 
Society, Hanover square. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Grueber), of the British Museum, then 
read his report, from which it appeared that the total expenditure 
for the year 1893-’94 amounted to £2,415 19s. 4d., including 
expenditure account £1,668 17s. 2d., excavations, salaries, traveling 
and living expenses, and the cost of the house built for the staff at 
Deir el Bahari; publications, £298 13s. 101d. ; and the issue of the 
** Atlas of Ancient Egypt” £98 3s. 9d. The sale of the atlas had 
been so rapid that it had already nearly repaid its cost. The total 
receipts were £1,773, including subscriptions and donations from 
English and other subscribers, £854; and from American sub- 
scribers and donors, through the Rev. W. C. Winslow, £700, and 
various other items. |The expenditure had thus exceeded receipts 
by £642. The deficit was due to a falling off in subscriptions and 
the expensive character of the excavations undertaken. The total 
expenditure of the archzological survey during 1893-’94 had been 
£682. The total subscriptions and donations were, from America 
through Dr. Winslow £300, and from English and other supporters 
£276, and the publications realized £102. As compared with last 
year, the survey account showed a great improvement. The avail- 
able assets of the fund on August 1, 1894, were £3,101 7s. 1d. 
This was the first year that there was an actual deficit, and he 
earnestly appealed for assistance to enable the work of the fund to 
be adequately carried out. The report was adopted. 

The Hon. Secretary (Miss Emily Patterson) read her report, in 
which she referred to the issue of the memoirs for 1892-’93, Deir el 
Bahari I., and the third memoir of the Archeological Survey, El 
Bersheh, Part I. Deir el Bahari I. was an introductory volume by 
M. Naville, giving an illustrated account of the temple of Deir el 
Bahari, of the great Queen who built it, and of its previous history. 
The forthcoming series of memoirs on the work of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund at this site, would be of larger size than any 
volumes which the society had yet issued, and more amply illustrated. 
The atlas of ancient Egypt, published by the Fund, had met with a 
favorable reception, and a second edition was now in preparation. 
There were now three local honorary secretaries of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in Egypt—in Alexandria, Mrs. Charteris; in 
Cairo, Captain H. G. Lyons, R. E.; and in Luxor, Dr. Leigh 
Canney. 
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M. Naville briefly summed up the work of last winter on Deir 
el Bahari. 

Mr. Hogarth, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, said that he 
was in some degree an outsider, as his previous experience had been 
in Greece, Asia Minor, and Cyprus, and he was not a _ professed 
Egyptologist. The policy of the Fund in excavating large temples 
had been criticised from the point of view that exploration should 
precede excavation. But the interest of pure knowledge was not 
the only one to be considered, and the taste of the general public 
and of cultivated persons who were not specialists ought also to be 
consulted. On the whole he thought there was no reason to regret 
the choice which had been made of Deir el Bahari as a site of 
excavation. His future labors would lie mainly in the Delta, from 
which he anticipated fruitful results. 

The Chairman said that he was glad to be able to say that there 
was now little danger of the destruction of the temples of Phile. 
Communications had been made to the Foreign Office, which had 
been transmitted to Egypt, and further inquiry had shown that the 
material necessities of Egypt and the claims of archeology were 
capable of reconciliation. The temples of Phila were now under 
the protection of the civilized world. He was delighted to hear 
that renewed efforts were to be made to equip a larger band of 
archeologists and students for the great work of exploration. 

In the evening M. Edouard Naville gave a lecture on Deir el 
Bahari, which he described as a magnificent natural amphitheatre. 
Here the Queen Hatasoo built a temple, quite unlike any of the 
other temples of Egypt, which was intended to be the chapel 
attached to her tomb and to that of her father, the site of which we 
do not know. The temple is built in three successive platforms, 
the upper one leaning against the rock. Along the supporting 
walls of those platforms are colonnades, and these walls are those 
on which the most interesting inscriptions have been engraved. 
Part of the temple was visible in the last century. Inthe years 1857 
and 1858 Mariette made excavations there. Inthe part which he 
excavated his most important discovery was a wall describing a 
naval expedition which the Queen sent out. Mariette also cleared 
the rock-cut sanctuary dedicated to Hathor, and several of the 
chambers of the upper platform, one of which was a chamber of 
offerings to the deceased Queen. When M. Naville arrived there 
in 1893 he began at once with the part which Mariette had not 
touched, the northern side of the upper platform. He soon dis- 
covered that the middle court ended at a thick wall in which there 
are two doors. The western one leads to a long, narrow hall, in 
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the walls of which the Queen is represented making offerings to 
Amon. Her cartouche has everywhere been erased or replaced by 
that of Thothmes II. or Thothmes III., which could easily be done, 
since she is always seen in male attire and often with a beard. The 
eastern door leads to one of the most interesting parts of the temple, 
which we may really call a discovery. Going through a vestibule, 
in the ceiling of which, according to the characteristic dislike of the 
Egyptians for symmetry, there are only three columns, we find an 
open court, in the middle of which is a great altar in white stone, to 
which access is given by a flight of steps. This altar is the only 
one we have in Egypt, and it is dedicated to the god Harmaklies, 
the god of the King, who is supposed to have made a religious 
revolution. This year M. Naville began with clearing completely 
the middle court, which is now quite excavated. We can see now 
the plan of the temple, which has been restored in a completely 
erroneous way in Mariette’s work. He also came to interesting 
historical and artistic results, and discovered inscriptions which 
would be most interesting if they had not been most barbarously 
erased. <A few bits have been preserved, especially the portrait of 
the mother of Hatasoo, Queen Aahmes. Where the original work 
has been left it is sculpture of the most delicate and beautiful style. 
It is uncertain who erased all these inscriptions. The northern 
speos, or sanctuary, as it is often called, is in a perfect state of 
preservation, with its painted ceiling and architraves and its three 
rows of four columns. On it opens a sanctuary dedicated to Anubis. 
Mariette had got into it, and found there a great number of coffins, 
which he carried away, leaving all the rubbish, so that you could 
only creep into it through little holes. | Now it is cleared down to 
the pavement, and you can walk into it and admire some very fine 
paintings which are on its walls. We are struck at once by the 
great likeness which the whole construction bears to a Greek temple, 
and this raised one of the important historical, or rather artistic, 
questions which are suggested by this temple, and which give an 
intense interest to the excavations. That question was the connec- 
tion between Greek art and that of the east, and especially Egypt. 
An interesting discussion on this question had been held at the 
Oriental Congress at Geneva. The period of Thothmes and the 
18th dynasty is the date assigned by several explorers to the origin 
of the so-called Mycenean or A®gean civilization, and all would 
agree with him that a monument of the importance and size of the 
temple of Deir el Bahari was a document which could not be over- 
looked by those who wish to arrive at a definite solution of this 
interesting question. 
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THE CODEX ARGENTEUS. 


few Codex Argenteus is a sixteenth century uncial manuscript 

of the Four Gospels, written in the Moeso-Gothic dialect, 
partly on purple vellum and in part upon vellum of a violet color. 
This missal derived its name from the circumstance that the letters 
are of a silver hue, except some of the initials which are of gold. 
It is probably of the sixth century, and is a copy of the translation 
made by Ulphilas, bishop of the Moeso-Goths. It was discovered 
in 1597, in the library of the Benedictine abbey at Werden, 
Westphalia, where it had been secreted. 

When, or by what means, it was conveyed thither cannot be 
ascertained, but early in the seventeenth century it was removed to 
Prague. When the Swedes captured this city, in 1648, they seized, 
at the same time with other spoils, the Codex Argenteus. Christina, 
queen of Sweden, manifested at the age of sixteen, a great taste 
for rare books, and therefore this Codex was sent to her by the 
officers in command of her victorious troops. The queen presented 
it to the Royal Library at Stockholm, where it remained until one 
year after Christina had ceased to reign. In 1655, the manuscript 
was taken to Holland by Vossius, keeper of the library, and placed 
in the hands of Junius. The Swedes, during the reign of Charles 
Gustavus, were losing something of their war-like renown, and 
Charles X, desiring to sustain the military reputation of his Kingdom, 
resolved on a war with Poland. It is probable, therefore, that the 
anxious librarian, fearing lest the codex might be taken by the Poles, 
obtained permission from the King to place the same beyond the 
reach of danger. Ata later date it appears to have been purchased 
by Puffendorf, for the Count de la Gardie, at a cost of four 
hundred rix-dollars. The price which was paid seems very low 
for so valuable a relic, for the rix-dollar then in use in the Scandi- 
navian countries, and in Germany, varied in the different localities 
from a little less than forty cents to a little more than a dollar of 
the realm. In those days, however, money went further than it 
does now, and a man did not have to be worth millions of pounds 
sterling to be called rich. 

After having obtained this priceless treasure, as he deemed it, the 
Count had it bound in silver, and placed it in the Royal Library at 
Upsal. In this library the missal is still carefully preserved in a 
glass box, guarded with especial care by trusty officials, and per- 
mission is not granted to persons of any rank to see it, except in the 
presence of the chief librarian. 

Such an order was promulgated for the reason that some unknown 
miscreant had previously torn from the manuscript, and stolen, 
eleven of its valuable leaves. Cuas. W. Dar-ine. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 





The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, from 
October 20th to November 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Adams, Mrs. Mary Newbury. . $ 5.00 


Amherst College Library. . . 5.00 
Arens, Miss R. E.. . . .. . 5.00 
Astor Library, (Atlas)... . 1.00 
Baldwin, Wm. Henry C.E.. . 5.00 
Bigelow, Rev. Dana W. - 5.00 
Bliss, Rev. John C.,D. D. . . 5.00 
Bradley, Prof.W.P...... 5-00 
Brown, Hon. Addison . . . . 5.00 
Brown, A. M. Esq... ...- + 5.00 
Buncher, Charles Esq . . . . 5.00 
Chase, R. Stuart Esq. 5.00 
Chittenden, Mrs. Simeon B.. . 5.00 
Choate, Isaac Bassett Esq... . 5.00 
Cobb, Emory Esq. (1893) ,. . 5.00 
Congregational Library. . - 5.00 
Curtiss, Prof, Samuel Ives D. D., 

Ph. D. (1894 and 1895) 10.00 
Cutler, James G. Esq... . . . 5.00 
Drury, Rev. John B.,D. D.. . 5.00 
Edwards, Miss Annie L. (Atlas) _1.00 
Eimer, Augustus Esq. . . . . 5.00 
Elliot, D. G. Esq. (Atlas)... 5.¢0 
Ely, Mrs. Susan D..... . . 5,00 
Greene, E. R. Esq... . .. - 5.00 
Hartford Theological Semina 5.00 
Hegeman, Joseph Esq.. . . 10.00 
Hollenbach, Mrs, John W. . . 5.00 
Holmes, Daniel Esq. (Atlas).. 1.00 
Hopkins, Mrs. Theodore A.. . 5.00 
HURTT, MRS. SARAH I. . 25.00 
Hurtt, Mrs. Sarah I. (Purchase 

of Books) ....4+.+.. 1.70 


Kittredge, Mrs. Emma McN.. $ 5.00 


Kittredge, Rev. J. E.,.D.D.. . 
Kittredge, Rev. J. E., D. D. 
6S ee er eae ee 
Lewis, Mrs. August . ... . 
Lewis, Enoch Esq. (Atlas). . 
Library Union Theological 
meminary. <6 swe ts 
Loop, Edward S. Esq... . . 
May, Rev. Samuel D. D. (Pur- 
chase of Books) ..... 
Moses, Galen C, Esq. 
Slareky, Sime; 7... 6 ss 
PALMER, REV. CHARLES 
US Oe ae ee 
Porter, Miss Sarah (1894 and 
1895) 
Porter, Miss Sarah (Atlas) 
Preston & Rounds (Booksellers, 
BAUR) 2 ose ss eo 
Salem Public Library... . . 
Saltus, J. Sanford Esq. (1895) 
Sawyer, William J. Esq... . 
Scarborough, W. W. Esq. (1894 
See? Ss bs soe * 
Steele, Mrs. J. Dorman. . . . 
Stone, Miss EllenJ..... . 
Storrs, Rev. Richard S., D. D. 
Townsend, E. E. Esq. . . 
Wellesley College. ..... 
White, J. LeRoy, Esq. . . . . 


5.00 


1.00 
5.00 
1.00 


5.00 
5.00 


1.25 
5.00 
5.00 


25.00 


15.00 
1.00 


1.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


From October 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund :— 


Amherst College Library. . . $ 5.00 
Buncher, Charles Esq. . . . . 5.00 


Hartford Theological Seminary, 5.00 
Hegeman, Joseph Esq.. . . . 5.00 
Hurtt, Mrs. Sarah I... ... 15.00 
Kittredge, Mrs. Emma McN. ._ 5.00 
Kittredge, Rev. J. E.,D. D... 5.00 


Library Union Theo. Seminary, $5.00 


May, Rev. Samuel, D. D. (Pur- 
chase of Books). ..... 
Salem Public Library... . 
Sawyer, William J. Esq... . .« 
Steele, Mrs. J. Dorman. .. . 
Wellesley College... ... 
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At the meeting of the Fund, on October 26th, no less than three 
advance copies of of new publications were laid on the table. 

‘¢ Deir-el-Bahari I” is the introductory volume to the books on 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, now being excavated by Dr. 
Naville. The subsequent volumes will exceed anything yet issued 
by the Society. Mr. Howard Carter’s drawings of the mural scenes 
are to be half of the original size. 

‘¢ El-Bersheh,” the third volume of the Survey, contains thirty- 
five plates. The Archzological report (brochure) for 1894 contains 
a brief account of our own and all other excavations made in Egypt 
during 1893-’94; a report by Mr. Griffith on the general progress 
of Egyptological studies ; a paper by Prof. Cecil Smith on ‘* Greco- 
Egyptian Antiquities,” and one by Mr. F. G. Kenyon on ‘** Greeco- 
Egyptian Literary Discoveries;” an article by Mr. W. E. Crum 
on ‘* Coptic Studies,” demonstrating the value of the latter phase of 
the Egyptian language towards completing the connected history of 
the whole. The maps have been brought up to date, and the 
illustrations consist of a plan and three views of the Temple at 
‘¢ Deir-el- Bahari.” 

A single subscription of about five dollars secures this drochure, 
also either of the above volumes, and the Annual Report. What 
other archeological or historical society makes so rich a return? 


November 20, 1894: Wi.L1amM CopLry WINsLow, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


= work in Jerusalem will now hold the leading place in the 

minds of Bible students, and it is not strange that it should 
have a large share of the October Statement. Our subscribers have 
noticed that Dr. Bliss, made almost at the beginning the discovery 
that his digging was uncovering many short stretches of wall rather 
than one prolonged one, and the explanation of this soon appeared : 
he was at the southwestern angle of the wall, which was protected 
by what we call a bastion, but which the Scriptures call a tower. 
In going around this tower he made almost no progress easterly, but 
he did very important work. Then, when he had completed this 
work, he came at once upon a paved roadway extending eastward, 
and this implied a gate in the wall, and this gate he was seeking for 
when he closed his account. 
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Almost as soon as the Statement was received, I was informed by 
Mr. Armstrong of the London office, that Dr. Bliss had found his 
gate and had discovered the sill of it in position. It was, however, 
four feet above the roadway. He therefore sought for an older gate 
below, and he found that, just four feet beneath the first. This find 
is a means of distinguishing the earliest wall from its successor, and 
gives a much needed clew. 

At the same time Mr. Armstrong reported that Herr Schick had 
found in the present north wall of the city, the old Lepers’ Gate 
mentioned by early pilgrims. This is an evidence that the north 
wall is about on its ancient line, and helps to settle a long disputed 
point which has a bearing on the site of Calvary. 

Other matters in the Statement were of great value, especially the 
account of the Armenian pavement in mosaic, found just north of 
the city, and having an inscription. It is significant that, when this 
was disclosed, the city officials immediately put a guard over it and 
sent for Dr. Bliss to come and see it, thus in effect recognizing him 
as the official archeologist. 

My mention of the plan of Jerusalem mounted on linen, and 
affording the best means of studying the line of present excavations, 
and the moderate price of seventy cents, brought so many orders 
that my supply was exhausted, but more were already on the way, 
and they will be kept on hand. 

In regard to the price of our publication a word must be said, for 
there seems to be some misunderstanding. The Fund names prices 
to subscribers and to non-subscribers. That is the price in London 
at the office. To bring the book to America postage must be 
added, and in most cases customs duties. Formerly I notified a 
subscriber wishing for a book as to the amount to be remitted in 
addition for postage. Then the duty was paid by the purchaser 
when he received the book from the post-office. The duty is 
twenty-five per cent. This was a very unsatisfactory and dilatory 
way. Now I send in advance for a supply of the publications. 
They are boxed, shipped, entered at the custom house for as small 
a charge as possible, and then sent on orders as they are received. 
Thus the cost grows somewhat, but it is still much less than 
formerly, and less than an American reprint would be, for English 
prices are lower than ours. Thus I can forward for $1.25 a book 
now costing in American form $2.00. Our subscribers will please 
observe then that it is not sufficient for them to send me the original 
subscriber’s price unless they expect my gratuitous services to 
become services rendered at large cost. 

Let me add that, hereafter, the Statements will go to subscribers 
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through the Smithsonian Institution, which will make a saving to 
the fund and add to its resources for field work. 

It is a good time to subscribe, and I am happy to say that new 
names are coming in. 

The resumption of work at Jerusalem, and the eagerness of men 
for fame, will lead to the coming forward of some who will ask to 
be sent out as of superior capacity to Dr. Bliss in this work. An 
application was lately made to one of our universities to be sent out 
by a man wholly incompetent, and he promisied to find every place 
not yet identified. | This seems to need no answer, for it answers 
itself. Let us be patient. 


The following subscriptions are gratefully acknowledged : 


Rev. D. Stuart Dodge . . . $20.00 Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D. D. $10.00 
B.W.Clarmke. 3. « » » « §.00 Frof H.C. Gann... . . §.060 
Rev. Wm. Burnet Wright . . 5.00 Rev.J.W.Adams .. . . 5.00 
Mes. C. Williams . .. .. §@0 Rev. B.N.Stome ....-. 2§0 
Rev. John Walsh . . ... 290 T.W.Thomd@ike ..... 32.§0 
Rev. W. D. Roberts . . . . 5.00 Prof. Irving F. Wood .. . 2.50 
B.K.Greeme .....« . §.00 Mrs. A, L. Hopkins . . .:. $200 
Fall River N. C, Society . . 5.00 Mrs. S. B. Cone 2.50 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


STUDIES IN ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE, AND GLEAMS FROM THE EAST ON THE SACRED 


Pace. By H. CLay TRUMBULL, AUTHOR OF KADESH-BARNEA, THE BLoop 
COVENANT, ETC. 


Rev. Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, the editor of the Sunday School 
Times, has written a very useful book which will proove of great 
interest to every Bible student, and to every person interested in the 
many phases of Eastern life. This book had for its beginning a 
course of lectures delivered in Philadelphia before the University 
Archeological Association. These lectures have been amplified by 
many additions and fresh chapters, drawn from the personal 
experience of the author in the East, and the result is one of the 
best works on the subject of Oriental life and methods of thought, 
that has been published of late years. Dr. Trumbull says that 
*¢ An aptitude of mind for Oriental methods of thought and life, as 
well as a knowledge of the ways of Orientals, is necessary to the 
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fullest understanding of the spirit and letter of the Bible text. 
Only then can an Occidental see Bible truths as an Oriental 
sees them.” 

In some fifteen chapters the author considers betrothals and 
weddings, hospitality, funerals and mourning, prayers and praying, 
the Samaritan passover, the use of precious metals, etc., and a num- 
ber of other topics are described, the result of wide reading as well 
as extensive travel. In the chapter on ‘ Primitive Idea of ‘the 
Way,’” Dr. Trumbull says : 

‘¢ The ancient Oriental idea of a road, an idea which still has 
large prominence in the East and elsewhere, is the highway of a 
king. Roads were originally built by the king, and for the king; 
and they were kept in repair, or put in repair, according to the 
king’s need of them. Roads had their incidental advantages for the 
king’s subjects, but only by the king’s grace. This Oriental idea of 
a highway affects all Oriental uses of the term road, or way, or 
highway. The Hebrew word derekA, and the Greek word hodos, 
translated ‘way’ in our English Bible, mean ‘road,’ or ‘ trodden 
path,’ or ‘highway;’ and this term is employed both literally and 
figuratively in various connections, yet always with the root idea of 
the road of a king in the realm of his kingdom. 

One of the earliest historic mentions of royal road-building is in 
the Egyptian records of the Nineteenth Dynasty, when Seti I., the 
father of Rameses II. (supposed to be the Pharaoh who oppressed 
the Hebrews), built a road over the desert into the gold-mines of 
Upper Egypt and Nubia, making it available by sinking wells, or 
cisterns, along the route. The road which both Seti I. and Rameses 
II. took on their war-like journeys into Syria, was known as the 
Royal Road, or the Pharonic Road; and the same road was later 
known as ‘Sikkeh es-Sooltanieh,’ or the Sultan’s Road. 

Professor Sayce, writing of the times of the ancient Assyrian 
Empire, says: ‘Western Asia was more thickly populated then, 
than is at present the case, and the roads were not only more 
numerous than they are to-day, but better kept. Hence the ease and 
rapidity with which large bodies of men were moved by the 
Assyrian kings from one part of Asia to another. Where a road did 
not already exist, it was made by the advancing army, timber being 
cleared and a highway thrown up for the purpose. As _ road- 
makers the Assyrians seem to have anticipated the Romans, and all 
their roads were ways, or paths, of imperial progress.’ ” 

The book has thirty illustrations and a topical as well as a 


scriptural index. 


(Philadelphia: John D. Wattles & Co. 8vo. pp. 437. Price, 
$2.50.) 
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THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA, ACCORDING TO OLD REcorps. TOLD BY PAUL CARUs. 


To fully appreciate an Oriental religion, we must resort to its 
own sacred books. It is only within a comparatively short period 
that a new world has been opened to us, and we are astonished at 
the magnitude and richness of the religious literature of the East. 
A religion which is adopted by five hundred millions of our race 
certainly merits the attention of the student of comparative religion. 
Gautama, like Socrates and Jesus, proclaimed his doctrines orally, 
and wrote nothing: at least nothing has been preserved. But after 
his death, which took place B. C. 543, five hundred of his disciples 
held a council, and each recited what he had heard from the lips of 
his teacher, and then the whole assembly repeated aloud what they 
had gathered up. By a second and third council the teachings of 
Gautama were formulated. 

Buddhism has three objects,—morality, asceticism, and irvana, 
The morality of Buddhism is its brightest side. Murder, theft, 
unchastity, lying, and the use of intoxicating drinks are strongly 
condemned. The Buddhists tries so to live that every heart may 
attain to everlasting happiness and peace. This is the wrvana. 
Says Mr. Rhys Davids (Hibbert Lectures, p. 160): ‘* This 
immortal peace, this unchangeable state, to be reached here on this 
earth; this Nirvana of Arahatship, was looked upon by the early 
Buddhists as better than all else that the world could bestow. It is 
the highest happiness, the bliss that passeth not away, in which even 
death hath lost its sting, and the grave its victory; and all the 
difficulty and trials of life, its gains and ills, its hopes and its de- 
spair, have passed away for ever in a perfect rest.” 

Dr. Carus has made a very interesting compilation from the old 
Buddhist canon. Dr. Carus hopes that it will ‘* help to mature 
our insight into the essential nature of Christianity, and so elevate 
our religious convictions. It will bring out that nobler Christianity 
which aspires to be the cosmic religion of universal truth.” 

Said Buddha: ‘Delusions, errors, and lies are like huge, gaudy 
vessels, the rafters of which are rotten and wormeaten, and those 
who embark in them are fated to be shipwrecked. 

There are many who say: ‘come error, be thou my guide,’ and 
when they are caught in the meshes of selfishness, lust, and evil 
desires, misery is begot. Yet does all life yearn for the truth, and 
the truth only can cure our diseases, and give peace to our unrest. 

Truth is the essence of life, for truth endureth beyond the death 
of the body. Truth is eternal, and will still remain even though 
heaven and earth shall pass away. 
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There are not many different truths in the world, for truth is the 
one and the same at all times, and in every place. 
Truth teaches us the noble eightfold path of righteousness, and it 


isa straight path, easily found by the truth loving. Happy are 
those who walk in it.” 


A table of references to parallelisms in the New Testament, and 
a glossary of names and terms are added, also occasional notes. 

(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 12mo. pp. 275. 
Price, $1.50.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


M. Philippe Berger in his recently published Histoire de? Ecriture 
dans l’ Antiquitié gives an account of the origin of writing, tracing 
out the hieroglyphic as seen in the great systems of the ancient 
world, and also among the Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, Persians, 
Cypriotes, and Hittites. An account is then given of the develop- 
ment of the alphabet, the different forms which it has taken, the 
derivatives of the Greek and Aramzan modes, and the date and 
origin of the alphabets of India, the Nabatean alphabet, and the 
Ogham writing. The work is one of great scholarship and interest. 

(Paris: Fischbacher. 8vo. pp 389.) 


Dr. Bliss, who is conducting excavations for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund in Jerusalem, has sent home a report of recent work, 
in which he states that he has found, at a depth of a few feet, the 
foundations of a wall which may be those of the actual first wall of 
the city, and are certainly on the site of that wall. In the course of 
the work he has uncovered three large square towers. He has also 
found a gateway, the door-sill of which is still 7” s¢#z, with the holes 
of the door-posts and the holes for the bolts. This sill was four 
feet above the ancient paved road, which passed through the wall at 
this point; but on digging deeper Dr. Bliss found, four feet below 
(and therefore on a level with the ancient road), the sill of an older 


gateway. Of less importance, but still very curious, is a discovery 
reported by Herr Schick, who has found a postern in the north 
wall, on the exact spot where the Leper’s Gate is placed by writers 


of the twelfth century. A fact which seems to show that the 
present position of the wall is what it has always been, and that 
the city never extended further north than this wall. 
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We regret to announce the death of Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, 
the editor of the Babylonian and Oriental Record. Prof. de 
Lacouperie was born in Brittany in 1844. When quite a child he was 
taken to Hong Kong where he learned to speak Chinese as fluently 
as his mother tongue. He also became acquainted with the 
English language, and in 1874 he came to London, and was for a 
time a lecturer on Indo-Chinese philology at University College. 
The main task to which Prof. de Lacouperie devoted himself was 
the application of scientific methods to the mythological history of 
China. He never succeeded in convincing the public that his 
researches had any value at all. This want of appreciation, 
pecuniary troubles, and domestic affliction, undoubtedly hastened 
his death. We can only think with unexpressible regret of the 
stores of erudition and the single minded devotion to learning that 
have gone with him to the grave. 

Among his works are the ** Early History of Chinese Civilization,” 
‘* The Languages of China before the Chinese,” ‘* Yih-King, or, 
Book of Changes,” embodying a key to the derivation of Chinese 
writing to that of Babylonia; and ‘‘ Western Origin of Early 
Chinese Civilization.” For eight years he was the editor and chief 
support of the Badylonian and Oriental Record, the subscription list 
of which never sustained it. Only a short time before his death, 
he wrote to the editor of BisLtia with regard to extending a 
knowledge of the Record and his publications in this country. 


Rev. Dr. Archibald’s book ‘‘ The Bible Verified,” which con- 
tains interesting chapters on ‘* The Bible and the Mummies of the 
Pharaohs,” and ‘‘The Bible and the Monuments,” has been 
translated into Spanish, and has just been ordered by the publishers 
into the Japanese language. The Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., 
author of Zhe Mikado’s Empire, is to furnish an introduction for 
the Japanese version. 


Professor Flinders Petrie has purchased in Cairo the longest 
Greek papyrus known; it is in several hands, but all the forty-four 
feet of it refer to the subject of the administration of the royal oil 
estates under Ptolemy III. Though broken, it will give much 
light on the administrative details, in the recital of decrees, by- 
laws, and fines, and the area of estates in each nome. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources Of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 


season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Takpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celauin and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical **Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
ne,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Teli-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.— Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. ‘Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. . This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, ctc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brsuia for 
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s,ovember, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of ihe sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Il. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Avenue, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. R. G. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. ”~ 

President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 
Rev. Camden Cobern, Pb. D., 13 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
“eT Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester. 
%y a 
Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 
“eT” J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 
Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 
Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 131 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry ig Jr., Esq., Pitt. burgh, Pa. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq.. Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 43 E. 88d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 888 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South 
Ililand Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph. D., 82 Nassau 


Street, New York City. 
~e ‘i L. Andrews, “ The Reef,” New- 
port, hk. LL. 


Mrs. H. C. Tolman, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avon, Ill* 

Rev. W. W. Adams, Fall River, Mass. 

Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord. 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 288 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. ‘Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 1138 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2108 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 187 High &t., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. —y 4 Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, ee, 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
a Charles M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph.D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph. D., College Hall, 
Byng Place, London, W. C. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 


az-Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions, even for this season’s)labors. All services forthe Funp by itshonorary officials are a gratuity. 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

Theso ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B, KOM G, F.RS., LL D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. §8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1, Excavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. ,The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. s THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Sir CHartes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
jlanned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3, (Toe Survey or Western Pargs- 
tInE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, On the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered anid 
fixed. 


4, The AronAoLogioaAL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Crsmlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. THe Grorocica, Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. EXoavATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tar Survey on tHe Easr or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8 Inqumy isro Manners anv Cus 


toms, Proverss, Le@enps, TRApITIoxs, 
&c.—Readers of Dr. Thomson's ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rey. J. Neil’s 
‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its asents, anda record of all dis- 
coverics made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlin 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies cf the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers cf 32.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


OOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


2oo———__ 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 


important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


a, 
ANALY? 

The Egyptian title was / <> | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Tue Brsria Pusiisninc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Dead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


II.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


-—Animal Worship in Ancient E t. 
etme siete iaaienameanes ove VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29_ West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORK. 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 





